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Project SELECT (Search for Excellent Leaders To Enter 
Careers in Teaching) is a consortium of three New York educational 
institutions — Westchester Community College, a two-year public 
institution; Pace University, a multi-campus, four-year private 
institution; and the White Plains Public Schools, a K-12 school 
system. These entities collaborated to recruit outstanding community 
college students into teaching, to prepare those recruited in unique 
ways, and to ease their transition into public school teaching. The 
project demonstrated that it is possible for three very different 
institutions to collaborate effectively (as equals) on a project of 
mutual concern; to develop an orientation and training program that 
is clinically based and involves school district personnel in 
addition to university faculty; to identify and recruit into teaching 
a group of intellectually-strong students from a community college 
who would not otherwise have considered a career in public school 
teaching; and to design and implement an appropriate teacher 
preparation and support program. The project demonstrated that a 
public school district can play an important role in the recruitment 
and preparation stages of the process. (LL) 
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Project SELECT demonstrated that it is possible to identify and recruit 
into teaching, a grot?) of intellectually-strong students frcxn a contunity 
college, students viio would not otherwise have considered a career in 
public school teadiing. Ihe result of an effective collaboration between 
Westchester Omtiinity College, Pace University and the Vlhite Plains City 
School District, the project has shewn that sane of the key negative 
stereotypes and myths about teaching can be di^jelled and that an 
^}propriate teacher pr^)aration and support program for these talented 
people can be designed and inplernented well. Lastly, the project has 
deiconstrated that a public school district can play an iirportant role in 
the recruitment and pr^)aratian stages of the process. 



Dr. Saul M. Yanofsky 
White Plains Public Schools 
5 Hcmeside lane 
White Plains, New York 10605 



Executive Surtinary 



Project SELECT (vAiich stands for Search for Excellent laaders to Enter 
Ccireers in Teadiing) is a ccnsortium of three organizaticais located within 
a 5-inile radius of each other in an area about 15 miles north of New York 
City: Vfestciiester OxEraunity College (WOC) , a two-year public institution; 
Pace iMversity, a nulti-canpus, four-year private instituticxi; and the 
vaiite Plain Public Schools (WPPS) , a K-12 school system serving a diverse, 
urban-suburban populaticMi. These institutions came together to recruit 
cutstanding ooninunity college students into teaching, t o prepare those 
recruited in vinique ways, and to ease their transition into public school 
teaching. 



II. BftCRGSCOND AND ORIGINS 



This project steans frcm the belief, articulated in marry of the recent 
oocmissic^i r^rts, that we need to reach out arxi tap different pools of 
talent if we are goii>g to raise the caliber of people entering the teaciiing 
professicxi. The specific pool we tried to tsp in this project was one 
ccqposed of mature adults in the early stciges of cin \jndergraduate program 
at a large ccnitwnity college* Our assuirption wzis that, aioong the ten or 
eleven thousand students at Vfestciiester Canoanity College, there would be a 
number of bri^t, energetic, ccrardtted people vAk) could beconae outstanding 
public school teadiers. 

Unique to this project is the oollaboratiOTi itself. The three institutiais 
serve different population*', and, thus, have quite di^)arate goals. There 
are basic differences in their institutic»icil missicxis, their priorities for 
resource allocatiOT, their organizationcLL and staff incentives, their work 
habits and their traditions. Nevertheless, leaders from all three 
institutions agreed that the goal of attracting and retainir^ more able 
people for the teaching professicMi was sufficiently iirportant to find ways 
to acoonraodate instituticaial differences. 
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III. EMJBCT DESCKEPnOM 



As we review the past three years of Proj^^ SEHECT, fcwr key assuitptions 
emerge v4iidi guided cxir actions • 

First, we believed that intellec±u2LLly-strong and acadeandcally oriented 
students (xuld be identified at a cxromunity college , 

•ihe secorxi assunpticai on vAiich we acted was that students v^o had not 
considered teaching as a career .vould be willing to think about it « 

A third assumption was that a number of outstanding students would enter 
Pace to seek a four-year degree and teacher oertificaticai . 

Finally, we believed that Pace University and White Plains Public Schools 
could work together on an ijitegrated, clinically based teacher preparation 
program * 



IV. SUMMMOr AND EVALDMTOW 



We have been very pleased with the success of Project SELECT. In sum, we 
have demonstrated that it is possible: 

• For representatives of three very different instituticHis to 
collaborate effectively (as equals) on a project of nutual concern; 

• To identify frcxn a cotimanity college student populaticxi a group of 
outstanding individuals vAio v^ould not otherwise have considered a 
career in public sdKol teaching; 

• To provide these people at a ccwrunity college with an introductory 
course in education, as well as with counseling support, that 
sustains an interest in pursuing teaching as a career; 

• To provide an easy transitiai for these ccKinunity college stixJents 
into a teacher pr^)araticxi program, as well as a support system on 
the university cairpus vAiidi is appropriate for these students vdio 
tend to be older and with family re^wnsibilities; 

• To develop an orientation and training program that is clinically 
based and which involves school district persOTinel in addition to 
university faculty; 

• To facilitate the hiring of graduates of this program by a public 
school system th^at has served as a major setting in the teacher 
pr^>aration program; and 

• To demonstrate that the essential conponents of this project can be 
continued by the three organizations even after the termination of 
the Federal grant. 
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Given the results sumnarized above, we are encxwraged ty the potential of 
ts^ing ron-traditioneLL pools of t5d.ent to cxxisider careers in public 
school teaciiing, Althou^ the nuitibers of Project SEIECr participants were 
relatively small (about 100 in the course of the three years) , these were 
q uality people who would not otherwise have considered teachinj careers* 

Vlhat we have demonstrated is that it is possible to identify and recruit 
sudi people, that it is possible to dispel soptie of the key ityths and 
stereotypes about teaching that have traditic»ially kept the very bri^test 
students frcro ocaisidering teaching careers. 

Recent surveys and the actucil ej^Deriences of school districts in the past 
two years have r-evealed that the teacher shortage predicted several years 
ago is not likely to be as severe as anticipated. Nevertheless, vtiile the 
numbers of teachers needed mi^t not be as great as was feeuned in the early 
and mid-ei^ties, the probleon of quality remains. Unless we can somehow 
tap a larger prcportion of intellectually-strcaig people to enter teaching, 
our public schools will never iinprove in significant ways. 

Project SELECT demonstrated that the very brightest people at a ccnmnity 
college can be recruited into teadiing. Using these saioe techniques 
(ada^pted, o£ course, for different settings) , it would be similarly 
possible to attract other bri^t people into teaching — from sources such 
as private sector and military retirees, outstanding graduates of liberal 
cirts colleges, and people considering ciianges in careers. 

The iirpact of Project SELECT, then, is by no means limited to conraunity 
colleges, vahile we o:»Ttinue to believe that students at oonirunity colleges 
r^resent a largely-untapped pool of potentially outstanding teachers, the 
project has also developed recruitment techniques that can be used in a 
variety of other settings for recruiting talented people into teaching. We 
knew that targeted outreacii such as this is required if the talent pool for 
teaciiing is to be substantially enriched; Project SELECT has proven that it 
is possible to do so. More efforts like Project SELECT are necessary if 
our public school teaching force is ever to reach the level of quality that 
we need. 
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1. gROJBCT C f^ ^VIBr 

Project SEIECr (vMch stands for Seardi for Excellent Leaders to Enter 
careers in Teaching) is a ooisortiura of three organizations located within 
a 5-inile radius of each other in an area about. 15 miles north of New York 
City: Westchester Ccratiinity College (VfOC) , a two-year public institution; 
Pace University, a inulti-<::aitpus, four-year private institution; and the 
White Plain Public Schools (WPPS) , a K-12 school system serving a diverse, 
iarban-subu2±>an peculation. These instituticxis came together to recruit 
outstanding cotmunity college students into teadiing, to prepare those 
recruited in unique ways, and to ease their transition into public school 
teadiing. 

Funded in Sqpteatiber, 1985 for three years, Project SELECT was planned in 
three overlapping stages: the recruitment state, vdiich began at WOC when 
funding was approved, and cOTtinues as the project has been 
institutionalized at WCC; the preparation state, vMch began as the first 
Project SELECT students entered Pace in Septanber, 1986, and continues as 
VJOC students enroll in teacher preparation programs at Pace; and the 
transition state, vAiicii began formally in January, 1988 vAien the fiirst 
Project SELECT students began their student teaching in the WPPS. (Lhere 
was also an informal transiticxi as students had their pre-student teachirq 
field experiences in the WPPS. Ttiese experiences are detailed later in 
this r^xDrt.) 

When funding ended in August, 1988, itore than 200 WOC stuSents had been 
identified as potential Project SELECT students. Twenty-four Pcoject 
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SELECT students have enteined Pace since Pall, 1986. ThrBe have graduated, 
21 are currently enrolled and 11 WCC students are preparing to enter Pace 
to prepare for careers in teadiing once they have oatpleted their WOC 
programs. One of the graduates is eaopployed as a French teadier in V?EHS. 
Six Pace students have st^jdent tau^t or are scheduled to student teach in 
the White Plains Schools. 

II. PDRPQSE 

Over the past several years, itany peqple fron public school staffs, frm 
college of education faculties, from the organized teaching professic«i and 
from the private sector have spoken out cxi the inportanoe of recruiting 
outstanding people into the teaching profession. (See Darling-HaiciaxxJ, 
Feistritzer, Fenstermacher, Rosenholtz, Schlecty, Shanker, and Sykes, for 
exaitple.) Their expressed concerns, that the people currently ciioosing to 
enter the field are of inferior quality, have been echoed by many naticaial 
and state ccKmissicHi rq^orts issued during the last five years. (See A 
Natiai at Risk . Pr^zaring America's Teachers , and A Nation Prepared; 
Teachers for the 21st Century , for exajiple) . AdditicaTsdly, these saras 
rqports document concerns about the quality of teacher pr^)earaticai ard 
about the nunibers of good teaciiers v*io leave the profession each year. 

In response to these and other critiques, a nuitiDer of efforts have been 
undertaken in recent years to try to recruit and retain more qualified 
people for the teaching professicxi. Many states have raised beginning 
teachers' Scdaries and offered loan forgiveness programs for prospective 
teachers. In addition, certificatiOTi standards have been raised in many 
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states and a number of teacher preparation prograits have established hi^ier 
grsKle-poiiit averckge requirements for admission and retention. 

Parallel to these efforts, sane significant projects have been started 
recently, atterrpting to identify and recruit into teaching cadres of 
intellectucLLly-able people vrtio might not otherwise have cOTsidered teaching 
as a career. A number of these projects have focussed on bright liberal 
arts college graduates (e.g., University of Massadiusetts, various 
state-initiated alternate certificaticxi programs) , seme have tapped pools 
of talented people making mid-career cJianges, (e.g.., Harvard University, 
George MasOT University) , and others have looked to retirees f ran the 
military and private sector as a source of new teachers (e.g. , National 
Executive Service Corps, George Washingtcai University, Fairleic^ Dickinson 
University) . 

Project SELECT is a parallel effort to identify a pool of academiceLLly 
strong people vdio mii^t be interested in a career in teaching, 

III. BftCagGRDOND MP QRIGDB 

Ihis project stems from the belief, articulated in many of the recent 
ocitiaission r^rts, that we need to reach out and tap different pools of 
talent if we are going to raise the caliber of pecple entering the teadiing 
profession. Ihe ^^ecific pool we tried to tap in this project was aya 
cctrposed of mature adults in the early stages of an undergraduate program 
at a large cotraunity college. Cur assumption was that, anoig the ten or 
eleven thousand students at Westciiester Camunity College, there would be a 
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nuiDber of bri^t, energetic, cxranitted peqple v*io cxjuld becxane outstanding 
public school teachers. 

Unique to this project is the collaboration itself. Ihe three institutions 
serve different populations and, thus, have quite disparate goals. Ihere 
are basic differences in their instituticaial missicxis, their priorities for 
resource allocation, their organizaticaial and staff incentives, theix work 
habits and their traditions. Nevertheless, leadetrs frcta all three 
institutions agreed that the goal of attracting and retaining rx>re able 
people for the teaching profession was sufficiently iiiiportant to find ways 
to acconnodate institutional differences. 

Westchester CoCTnunity College 

Westchester Oamimity College is a publicly supported, coeducaticml and 
fully accredited institution. It is a two-year college, one of 30 
comunity colleges within the State University of New York (SUNY) . 

Enrolliwent for the current year is itore than 12,000. Ihe average age of a 
woe student is older than at Toost other colleges. For excotple, the average 
age of students this fall seniester is 25, part-tiine students average over 
29 years of age, and the average for full-tiona students is more than 21. 
The number of women in the student body is greater than 50 percent, and 
minority students constitute 20 percent of the total student populaticai. 
The average family inccme is less than $15,000. 

In a survey of a recent graduating class it was revealed that 38% of the 
850 graduates transferred to other colleges and universities as full-tiite 
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students, vAiile an additicHial 18% cxxitojiued tifieir education as part-tiiae 
students* 

In general, WCC has a student body that is extremely diverse, in terns both 
of background and of aspiratic«is. In large part, however, the students are 
there because they want to be there. 

Pace University 

Pace University draws its strength fron being a unified institutiw that 
offers students a choice of three locations in tlie New York metropolitan 
area, each with its own distinctive atano^ihere, ranging from the 
quintessentially urban (New York City) to small city (White Plains) to 
suburban (Pleasantville/Briarclif f ) . 

The School of Education oorrently offers three baccalaureate degrees and 
three masters degrees. Ihe baccedaureate degrees incluJe Elerftentary 
Education, Early Childhood Develqpinent, and Business EdxKation; the masters 
degrees are in Educational Administration, Curriculim and Instruction, and 
a Masters of Science for Teachers. Secondary Education is a minor area of 
study at Pace, and offers teaciier certificaticsi for grades 7-12 in Erglish, 
Frendi, Spanish, Biology, Chemistry, General Science, and Mathaaatics. 
Teadher certificaticsi is also available for the teaching of the Speech and 
Hearing Handicapped. 

The School of Education is committed to the coixi^rt: of collaborative 
educational develcp^ent, frtxu an inter-University perspective and with 
local education agencies. Illustrative of that ccOToitatient are mentoership 
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ill the Briarcliff Bdiicators network, the Westciiester Consortium of Colleges 
of Teaciier Education, and intensive program collaboration with the White 
Plains School District for the past several years, 

Ihe University is accredited by the Middle States Associaticai of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and the School holds wenibership in the Ainerican 
Associaticxi of Colleges for Teacher Education. Eleven full-time Educaticai 
faculty, seven full-tiine faculty with dual a^jpointnents serve a total of 
approximately 300 undergraduate majors and 150 students ininoring in 
Education. 

White Plains Public Schools 

The City of White Plains has a populaticxi of almost 50,000. It is the 
county seat for Westchester County axid — with its extensive retail 
d^»rtment stores and cerrtral location at the hub of severcil highways — 
also serves as a regioneLL shopping and ccninercial center. 

The White Plains Public Schools offer a setting for research, developttent, 
deracristraticHi and training that is difficult to find in many other school 
systems. What is most striking is the diversity in its student population, 
thereby providing in otib school system access to many different 
sub-pcpulatic»Ts of students: advanced placement, eocaxnically 
disadvantaged, handica^^ped, artistically gifted and talented, bilingual, 
and others. About one-third of its 5,330 students in grades K-12 are 
black, and another fifteen percent are Spanish-sumamed. About thirty 
cultures are r^resented among the White Plains populaticais, a phenoroenon 
that several observers have characterized as a '»mini United Nations." 
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In addition to its ei^t school/programs serving students in grades 
the White Pladns school district qperates a cx»preJiensive adult education 
program vAiicii serves approximately 10,000 students a year, the largest 
program of this type in the state. Ihe system edso runs a state-siqpported 
esqperiraontal pre-kindergarten program for sixty students, one of only eight 
such programs in Westchester County, In brief, the White Plains Public 
Schools offer the best of two v«Drlds: the stability and hi^-quality 
educaticxi typiccilly offered by the better subui±>an school systems, ccjtibined 
with a diverse, nulti-ethnic, inulti-lingual student population usually 
found only in urban systems. 

TV. PROJECT DE9C3RIPnOW 

As we review the past three years of Project SELECT, four key assurrpticHi 
emerge \^dci guided our acticHis. 

First, we believed that intellectuallv-strxaia and academically oriented 
students could be identified at a ccKtnunity college . 

We undertook Project SELECT with the belief that we could identify a pool 
of Westc h este r Ccnraunity college students \iho were outstanding with regard 
to intellectual ability, maturity, coritiitment and interperscaial skills. 
Data shewed that each year a number of intellectually-strong students — 
Kostly older men and wanen y^ho also were carrying work or family 
respcaisibilities — enrolled at WOC to begin or resume work an an 
undergraduate degree. Typically, these students progressed slowly toward 
their A.A. degree, accuitulated outstanding grade point averages. 
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transferred to prestigious four-year colleges and went on to successful 
professional careers. Ihis was the population that we wanted to identify 
— and try to oorcvinoe to consider a career in teaching. 

Over the past three years, we have, in fact, been able to identify and make 
ocaitact with such a group of students. We have identified them in two 
ways. Initially, we used the college records of academic achievernent. Ihe 
college generates both a President's list (students with grade point 
averages of at least 3.75 on a 4.0 sccile) and a Dean's list (students with 
3.5 to 3.74 grade point averages) . Persoiatlized letters, individuaLLly 
signed by the President or the Academic Dean of V?OC, were sent to all 
students on the two lists, inviting them to a President's reception to 
discuss Project SELECT. 

Each seaaester, two rec^Jtians werti held on the saioe date, caie in midday and 
the other in eeirly evening, in an atteacrpt to accoiEiodate the sdiedules of 
both day and evening students. The receptions were held in the dining rooci 
adjacent to the President's office, a setting not typically used for 
student gatherings. 

An average of about 25 students attended each reoepticai. Typically, 
attendance was hi^ier during the day than the evening, reflecting both 
enrollment figures and the difficulty part-time and evening students have 
fitting additioned events into their sdibedules. 

Vfe also solicited referrals frcm faculty and staff. A letter describing 
the project and the type of students we were looking for was sent to all 
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full- and part-time faculty, and we also spdkB individually with faculty 
vAio teach i:?3per level and hcaiors courses, with counselors and with advisors 
of certain college cliobs. While we felt that faculty referral could be the 
most powerful source of students because of the persoial nature of the 
referral, the first cohort of faculty and staff referrals was not 
particularly strong. 

We realized that our inessage was not yet clear — we had not engaged 
faculty as partners in our search for outstanding students. De^ite the 
qucility of the early referrals we oOTtinued to believe the faculty could 
beccroe iirportant agents in the referral process and we sou^t a way to 
clarify our inessage. We began by inviting selected faculty and staff to a 
small group lunch. Initially we included those viK> had made referrals and 
those v4>o taught i^^per level or honors classes. Later, we asked those who 
had made appropriate referrals to cone and to bring a colleagiie vAio mi<^t 
be interested in identifying outstanding students for Project SELECT. 

Ihe lunches proved to be a successful technique for inproving the quality 
of faculty and staff referrals. Because the nuirbers were small (the 
lunches averaged 15 people) we had the opportunity to engage faculty in 
understanding the goeils of Project SELECT and to answer their questions and 
discuss their ocxToems. We helped them to understand that vMle we were 
not necessarily discouraging people vdio alread/ knew they wanted to be 
teachers, that group was not our target population; we wanted an 
opportunity to gain access to the very bri^test. 

Following the lunchecxi discussions, faculty saw more clearly that we were 
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looking for students \*io had itany career options and v4io were not 
considering teaching as cx^ of those options. Larger nuntoers of 
intellectually-stror^ students referred by faculty subsequently began 
attending the President's reo^iOT. 

The seccffxi cissuitption on v*iich \fe acted was that students v^ho had not 
considered teaching as a career would be willing to think about it . 

Vfe were aware that outstanding students would have a variety of career 
choices, and that inost of them would not have ocaisidered teadiing as' one of 
their possibilities. However, we were ocxivinoed that if we had the 
oppoi±unity to meet and talk with these students at the reoeptiais, some of 
them would give serious through to a career in teaching. In fact, that is 
exactly what happened. 

Most of the students vAio have attended the receptions over the past thi^ 
yeeurs did so initictLly out of curiosity. They either hs^d not ocxisidered a 
career in teacdiing or had rejected the possibility, given vdiat they 
believed to be true about careers in teaching. By talking about the 
c^}portunities for outstanding people \*io enter the teaching professicai, and 
by disabusing thaoa of misoOTO^jtioris regarding teaching (e.g. , availability 
of jobs, salaries, and working ocwiiticxis) we found that certciin students 
were open to thinking about teaching as a career. 

Vfe were able to approach students in a variety of ways. OncB they 
resporxJed to the invitation to the reo^ticMi by expressing an interest in 
Project SELECT, we either spoke to them at the reo^jticai or one of the WCC 
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cxxDrdinators net with them. Depending on their situatic^, sopoe were 
referred to the Pace or WPPS ooordinators and others were recxranended to an 
introductory education course offered at WCC as a part of Project SELECT, 

Sioce wen had no educaticai program we proposed a new course, "Introduction 
to Schools and Teaching. " There was no curriculum into \(Aiicii this course 
logically xni^t fit, so it was designed as an interdisciplinary elective 
course. We felt that the course mi^t serve several purposes. First, it 
wculd give those outstanding WOC students v4)o were willing to ccxisider a 
career iu teacSiing the opportunity to explore that optical in soraa d^yth. 
Moreover, it could serve as an additional recruitment effort, allowing 
students vdio had not been identified throu^ the routes we had established 
to pursue an interest in teaching. Finally, the course would give us a 
chance to get to Jjiow those students v4io had indicated an interest in 
teaching careers. Ihe information we could gather in that setting would 
allcw us to make sane decisions about vAiich students to encourage to pursue 
a career in teaching. 

By the end of the project we had offered the course five tia:ies, alternating 
between day and evening hours to aaxKiijDdate the different schedules of the 
WOC students. Ihirteen students registered for the first class, ei^teen 
for the second, twenty-six for the third, thirty-three for the fourth, and 
ei^t in the fifth. Within each group, we were able to identify students 
to encourage to continue in teacher preparation programs, as well as 
students to counsel out. Moreover, many students were ab]"^ to use the 
experience of the course to decide if teaching was a career they ini«^t 
pursue. 
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Hie course has so far yielded seventeen students decided to pursue 
teaching careers and enter Pace. Several other students frxxn the course 
are pursuing teaching careers at other four^year institutiOTis. Some have 
not entered Pace because we discouraged them, others sou^t certificatioi 
in areas that Pace vas not registered for, and a third group — ocaisisting 
of people viiose grade-point averages were not hi^ enou^ to warrant 
financicd aid — were not able to afford the Pace tuiticai. 

A third assunpticxi was that a nunfcer of outstanding starients would enter 
Pace to se ek a four-vear degree and tea cher certificatic^ . 

As we recruited outstanding students frcm the WOC populaticai, and as we met 
with them and/or taui^t thooa in the "Introduction for Schools and Teaching" 
course, we found that certain students es^ressed strong interest in 
teaching careers and in entering Pace. In the Fall, 1986 semester, as 
Project SELECT began its second year, a group of four WCX: students 
recruited throu^ the project, identified as Cohort 1, ccaitinued their 
college studies by enrolling at Pace. Notc of the four had ccaisidered Pace 
as their four-year college prior to being recruited by Project SELECT, and 
three of the four had not considered careers in teaching. 

Vlhile each of these first students in the program would be an interestir^ 
case stuc^, descriptioris of two of them serve to represent this first 
cohort and, interestingly, those that followed. Each of the women 
described belcw is married, with three children. 

One of the students was the WCC valedictorian for the May, 1986 graduatirg 
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class. She was working part-tiine as a nurse and also was cxirpleting a 
nursing curricxLLum at WOC \dien she came to the first President's reoeptic»i^ 
tWD months prior to her graduation. She ocnfidad to us that she had always 
dreaiaad of being a teacher. She entered Pace in the Fall of 1986 and is 
worlcing toward a B.A. in English, with a teacliing minor. She has 
maintained a 4.0 grade point average throu^ tiiree, seanesters at Pace. 

A seccaid Project SEL£CI student was in the first "Introduction to Schools 
and Teadiing" course, offered in the Spring of 1986. A business major with 
a 4.0 grade point average, she took the course as an elective in her last 
semester at WCC. By the end of the course, she had called to Pace as a 
French major, education minor. One of the first Project SELECT graduates, 
she occpleted her degree sumna cum laxjde and graduated third in her class. 

Bf/ the end of the third year of Project SELECT, 24 WOC students had 
enrolled at Pace to pursue educaticai as a icajor o:r minor field of study. 
The students currently enrolled at Pace form an interesting profile. All 
of them are women (adthcu^ two of the potential Pace students are men) , 
their average age is 28 and more tl^an half of them are married, with 
children. Tlieir mean grade point average frcm WOC was 3.7 and twelve of 
the fifteen yUno have ocwpleted at least caie semester at Pace have been chi 
the Dean's list eadi semester they have been at Pace. From this groip we 
have students seeking certification in Business Educaticai, Elementary 
BducaticMi, English, French, Mathonatics, Science and Spanish. 

A serious concern as the project got underway was that the tuiticai 
difference between WCC, (a state-sipported ccnnunity college) and Pace (a 
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private instituticai) would prevent able students froro enrolling at Pace. 
The financial add department at Pace had assured us that qualified students 
would be given priority for academic sdiolarships and that premise has been 
realized. More than half of the Project SEIECT students have received Pace 
scholarships I and five current students are receiving free tuition 
reiittoursernent. 

Fineilly, we believed that Pace University and ViSiite Plains Public Schools 
could work together on an integrated, clinically based teacher pr^paraticHi 
prograia . 

We ••hurried" the first cohort of Project SELECT students to begin at Pace 
so that sane students would have ccnpleted the Pace program, includiixr 
student teadiiDg in the VJhite Plains Schools, before the end of the FIPSE 
funding. Since the first year-and-a-half of the project was devoted to our 
recruitment efforts at WOC, we were not able to test out this assuitpticHi 
until well into the second year of the project. However, we have had 
several opportunities to observe Project SELECI^ students in the VJhite 
Plfidiis Public Schools, 

Three Project SELECT sti¥3ents have completed their student teaching in 
White Pledns, and ana of them has been enployed as a hi^ school French 
teadier. Three more Project SELECT students will student teach in VJhite 
Plains during the Spring, 1989 semester. Mary Project SELECT students have 
also been placed in the White Plains schools for the field work 
requirements of their educatican courses. 
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The results of Project SEIECr can be seen in a number of ways. Hie first 
relates to the number and quality of the students we have identified and 
prepared* Other ways to look ecu the results are related to the inopact cai 
the three institutions involved: the Vihite Plains Sdiools , Pace 
University , and Westchester Ccrananity C3olleqe > 

Students 

A major outocroe of Project SEIECT can be seen in the students v*io have 
participated in the program. Ihere are four cohorts of Project SELECT 
students that are clearly identifiable. Cohort I consists of throe 
students who have graduated from Pace University. These students present 
very interesting profiles. 

ANN MARIE DUIGNAN carpleted her B.A. in Frendi, with a minor in 
EducatiOTi in August, 1988. Ann Marie graduated suitina cum laude . She 
was third in her class, with an overall grade point average of 3.9 out 
of 4.0. At the Pace White Pledns graduation, Ann Marie received the 
Mary Dolores Hayes Medal for third hcxiors and academic excellence and 
the French Award for the outstanding graduate in the study of French. 
She is currently teaching Frendi in VJhite Plains Hi^ School. 

SUSAN UICHFTFTD graduated in June, 1988 with a B.S. in Elementary 
Education. A magna cum laude graduate. Sue had participated in the 
Pace Honors program and presented an Itoriors paper on the effects of 
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residential treatjoent on the language of young deaf children. She is 
enrolled in a Master's program at Fordham University. 



CAiHERINE HACKETT graduated cum laude in Mathaoaatics, with a minor in 
EducaticHi* She cxwpleted her B.A. degree in December, 1987. Cathy is 
currently teaching mtheraatics and conoputer science in the Elmsford 
(NY) School District. 

Cohort 2 consists of twelve students v4io were enrolled at Pace for at least 
one semester prior to the Fall, 1988 term and are currently active 
students. Of these twelve students, eleven have been on the Dean's list 
each of their semesters at Pace, and three of them have maintained a 4.0 
grade point average. Ihe icedian grade point average for this gxxAxp of 
students is 3.85. Two of these students present particularly interesting 
profiles. 

CAIHERINE (Kay) SPINELLA was the 1986 valedictorian at Westdiester 
Canraunity College. A nursing student, Kay came to tne first Project 
SEIECr reo^)tic»i in l^ril, 1986 (two months prior to her graduation) 
and ejqpressed an interest in teaching. Project SELECT staff were able 
to help her transfer to Pace v*iere she is an English major and 
education minor. Kay balances a heme, three children, full-tiine study 
and part-time nursing vdiile maintaining a 4.0 grade point average at 
Pace. 

ANN HALL entered Pace inmediately after her hi^ school graduaticai. Her 
college career was not successful and she left Pace on academic 
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probation. Later, she enrolled at Westchester Ocinnunity College as a 
pa3±-ti]QQe student and cxaoppleted her Associate's Degree with a &i- 
average. Vfe in Project SEIECT enooura^ her to return to Pace and she 
re-enrolled for the Fcdl, 1987 ternn, majoring in Elenentary Education. 
After two full-time semesters Anne has a grade point average of 3.85 
and has been on the Dean's list both seanesters. 

Cohort 3 consists of nine Westchester Ccwnonity College students who 
entered Pace for the Fall, 1988 seraester. This is the largest cohort to 
enter in am semester. While we have no data yet about their Pace 
esqjerienoe, the inedian grade point average of this group while they were at 
Westchester Commity College was 3.24. 

A fourth cohort of students are those \s4io are cotpleting their Associate's 
degrees at Westdiester Ccrarunity College and vAvd plan to enter Pace to 
pursue teaching careers following their graduation from WOC. This cohort 
currently is made up of 11 students, but this number changes as new 
students are identified at WOC. 

One way to look at these students is by identifying those vAio would not 
currently be pursuing careers in teaching had th^ not been ocaitacted by 
Project SELECT. While the students v*>o litely wcxLLd have been teachers 
without our inflxjenoe are included in our numbers, those vA>o were pursuir^ 
other career paths most clearly r^resent Project SEIECT's primary concern. 

Ten of the current students were not ccMTsidering teaching careers prior to 
their involvesment with Project SELECT at WCC. Interestingly, these ten 
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woien cire the older students in the program. Two were in the nursing 
profession, five ware orployed in private sector businesses and follcwing a 
business curriculum at VKX, and three were liberal arts majors (cMie in 
Scienoe, one in English and oie in Art; . When interviewed, most had 
thou^t of teaching at an earlier time and not follow^ throu^, either 
because they were discouraged by others or because the exigencies of their 
lives precluded pursuing a four-year degree. 

Legacy for the Vihite Plains Schools 

A second outccme fron the project, one that grew out of our goal of 
creating a collaborative relatic^-iship between Pace and White Plains Public 
Schools faculty was the establishment of Student Teaching Centers in the 
White Plains Public Schools. Prior to Pace's involvement with WPPS, the 
student teadiing experience was a traditional ca>e. When student teaching 
was evaluated each semester, students often qpoke of the isolatiam, and 
cooperating teachers often coqplained about the lack of university support. 

Pe^xxxiirQ to the negative informaticxi, particularly rqports frcni the 
schools. Pace reorganized its student teaciiing by placing five students in 
one sdiool for student teaching and assigning the university supervisor to 
that sdiool for two days/week, observing the students, cxxiducting the 
student teaching seaminar, and working directly with the cooperating 
teacJiers and other faculty interested in the Center. 

The first Center began after two semesters of discussion between faculty 
and administration of one White Plains elementary school and Pace faculty. 
The willingness of all the professicmls concerned to rethink the 
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traditicaial student teaching experience, an their own tijne, enabled Pace to 
ocKipletely redesign its stixJent teaciiing arrangejnents. Ihe center cxDnoept 
has now been extencied to three elecoentary schools suid the liigh School in 
White Plains, Ihe developrtvent of student teac4iing centers are a direct 
result of a collaboration begun with Project SELECT. 

Laqacy for Pace University 

An additicml and xmexpected outcane resulted from sane publicity for 
Project SEtECr. The local new^)aper ran a news story detailing the project 
and followed that with an editorial sc^^xDrting the project goals of 
recruiting outstanding people for the teaching profession. Ihe news story 
and editorial yielded about thirty phone calls frxm people expressing 
interest in "joining" Project SELECT. Without exo^ytian, these callers 
v^ere college graduates (many with graduate degrees) vd¥D were str\K:k by the 
emphasis on outstariding people and who overlooked the ocranunity college 
aspect of the project. 

The number of potential teachers who already had undergraduate degrees led 
the Pace School of Educatiai to prepare and submit to the New York State 
D^>artment of Education a proposal for a master's degr^ee leading to initial 
teacher certification (an MST degree) • The program has been approved and 
there eire currently more than 100 MST students enrolled at Pace, seeking 
teaciiing oertificaticxis. Interestingly, this program has attracted soroe 
outstanding students. Wore than 40% of the students have graduate degrees 
(six students have doc±orates and four have law degrees) and most ccme from 
the private sector, leaving jobs in industry to enter teaching. Two of the 
first graduates frou this program have been hired by White Plains High 
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school — OUB in English, one in Gtonistry — after student teaching in the 
student teaching center opened at VJhite Plains Hi^ Sdiool* 



There has been a serendipitous result of Project SEIECr activities at Pace 
among faculty on the VJhite Plains canipus. The project has been very 
visible in VJhite Plains, the smallest of the three Pace cairpuses. Ihe 
quality of the first cohorts of Project SELECT students has been so hic^ 
that faculty both within and without of the Bducaticai d^jartittent tkm assume 
that all talented Educaticai students are Project SEIfiCT sttdents. Without 
planning this outocine, Project SELECT has been re^ Dnsible for alerting the 
Pace faculty to the fact that Education students are of hi(^ quality. This 
awareness has had a positive inpact cai the attitude of faculty to the 
educatiw program c»nd on the attitude of education students toward their 
CMTi iitage. 



Legacy for Westcjiester CoKirunity College 

De^ite the termination of Federal funding, the essence of Project SELECT 
continues cx\ the WOC caitpus. A Project SELECT office is still in 
existence, with a faculty member released part-time to staff it and provide 
information and counseling to interested students. 

In additican, the Project SEIECT-initiated course, "Introduction to Sdiools 
and Teaching," is still being tau^t at VfOC. The recruitnient activities 
also ocxTtinue, itudhi as they were during the period of Federal funding: the 
invitatic»is to individuals chi the President's List and Dean's List; the 
invitations to faculty to refer students; and the recruitiftent rec^Jtions in 
the President's Board room. 
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Based in part ai t2^ success of Project SELECT, WCC is e5q>loring the 
possibility of creating a pre-professicMTal program in education as a 
pennanent part of its aarriculum. Such a program instituti«alize 
the process of recruiting hi^ily-qualified individuals for teaciiing, 
provide them with initial orientatiai and counseling, and thsn help them 
transfer to a four-year college for a oertificaticn prx>gram. 

In addition to the sections -'XTve which describe the effects vpan (1) tha 
students, (2) the White Plai'>- Public Schools, (3) Pace University and (4) 
Westchester Ccranunity College, there are a nuiriber of other inoportant 
results frcBtt Project SELECT: 

• The course, "Introduction to Schools and Tea^iiing," gave Project SELECT 
a definitive presence on the canpus of the cxrananity college. It 
became another way to interact with the systems of the instituticMi by 
representatives of the other partners in the collaboration. It foroed 
a weekly coning together to discuss issues of the course, the nature of 
the students, vAiat makes for a good teacher, and ary other topic of 
iinportanoe. As students began to move to Pace it became a way of 
providing feedback on v*at was happening to the students as they moved 
into the other systi^sns. Frequently, other meetings were scheduled 
before or after the course to allow for ccinnunication. Birou^ the 
process of teaciiing, the collaborators came to know each ot!'\er better, 
and to clarify ideas about the project. Ihey aciiieved philosofiiic and 
pragmatic agreement about teaching in the heat of jointly reading the 
students' writings, and agreeing on grciding systesns. It became the way 
in which the collaboration took the form of action. Althou^ the 
course was not a requirement to be part of SELECT, it became an 
essential programnatic a^)ect of the Project. 

2V 



• SELECT students entering Pace fcund the transitional process negotiated 
by a faculty Kanber v*io took a personal interest in them, Woridng 
throi^ systene to insure that the maximum number of credits could be 
transferred, that the correct forms would be submitted to be eligible 
for financial aid, and a host of other advisement processes, the 
students frcra WOC had their own onibudsman smoothing the path. SE3£CF 
students handled their requirements well, resulting in most of them 
rewaining on the hcar^ors lists of the University. Cc»isidering that mamy 
had families, as well as other ccmndtinents, this achievement is 
considerable. The students frcci SELECI gravitated toward each other, 
given the culture of a cairpus cha-racterized by youthful students 
oonoemed with dating and socializing. 

• An advisory ccritiittee including leadership frcm each of the three 
instituticais, business and ccnnunity leaders evolved. Students were 
eventually asked to participate with regularity. This became a 
mechanism for sharing the word locally about the project. It adso 
became a problem solving forum. Critical issues such as minority 
recruitjuent were brou^t to the grot?), and future funding needs emerged 
as a question. Methods for raising funds for students to continue was 
a topic of discussion, as wcis the issue of institutioncilization. The 
forum of the advisory ocraoittee allowed for institutioncil 
accountability to each other as well as accountability by the project 
staff, 

• The Project eilso spcxisored a forum in oooperaticai with the White Plains 
Hi^ School to introduce the opticxi of teaching as a career to the 
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honors students at the Ui<^ School, Students became interested in hew 
this could happen and established a OGcmittee to understand ways that 
they could learn more about the option. During the 1987-88 year, a 
series of seminars and discussicsi groups related to careers in teaching 
was held at WEHS for interested hi^ school students. 

Hie Project was r^rted at several national meetings including AERA, 
AACTE and the Associaticai of Ccttroardty Colleges. Project leadership 
also participated in the FIPSE forum meetings. Brochures describing 
Project SELECT were circulated to hundreds of interested individuals, 
as well as a paitphlet addressed to di^)elling the nyths about teaching. 

During the final year of project funding, we were e^roached by a 
number of ccratunity and junior college people requested additional 
information about Project SEIECT. They were ^)ecially interested in 
our recruitment activities and in the substance of the course, 
"Introduction to Schools and Teaching." We also have been approached 
by a variety of other people interested in strategies for attracting 
intellectually-strong people into teaching. Many of than were 
iirpressed by our success in ccsTvincing these bri^^t people to at least 
consider a career in teadiing, and by our materials designed to di^)el 
seme of the prevailing stereotypes about a teaching career. 
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CXir evaltiaticai strategy consisted of following the educatic»i and ca r ee r 
paths of Project SELECT participants, as well as a broader study of irrpacts 
upon the three participating institutiais. Hie latter studies were 
conducted by Dr. Richard Feldman, a faculty meraber at the Bank Street 
College of Education, v*io served under contract as an exterral evaluator. 



Ihe results of these various studies have been suramarized in the previous 
secticxi of this r^»rt. As these sunroaries indicate, we have been very 
pleased with the success of Project SELECT, In sum, we have deraonstratjed 
that it is possible: 

• For r^resentatives of three very different institutions to 
collaborate effectively (as equals) on a project of irarti-ial ocaicem; 

• To identify from a oomamity college student population a gjx^ of 
outstanding individuals who would not otherwise have oaisidered a 
career in public school teaching; 

• To provide these people at a occiruriity college with an introductory 
course in education, as well as with counseling and support, that 
sustains an interest in pursuing teacJiing as a career; 

• To provide an easy transition for these oorinunity college students 
into a teadier pr^>aration program, as well as a support system on 
the university caicpus whidi is appropriate for these students who 
tend to be older and with family re^xxisibilities; 

• To develop an orientation and training program that is clinically 
based and v*iidi involves sciiool district persOTnel in addition to 
vaiiversity faculty; 

• To facilitate the hiring of graduates of this program by a public 
school system that has served as a major setting in the teacher 
preparation program; and 

• To demcaistrate that the essential corpoients of this project can be 
ocaitinued by the three organizations even after the tennination of 
the Federal grant. 
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VII. gPMMRRy MP 0C3BCLDBI0MB 

Given the results sunmarized above, we are encouraged by the potential of 
tfi^ing non-traditimal pools of talent to ccxisider careers in public 
sdiool teaching, Althou^ the numbers of Project SELECT participants \i^ere 
relatively small (about 100 in the ocurse of the three years) , these were 
rpiai li-v would not Otherwise have oaisidered teaching careers, 

vaiat we have deomcxTstrated is that it is possible to identify and recruit 
such people, that it is possible to di^jel scce of the key ntyths and 
stereotypes about teaching that have traditionally kept the very bri<^test 
students from considering teaching careers. 

Peoent surveys and the actual e5$)erienoes of school districts in the past 
two years have revealed that the teacher shortage predicted several years 
ago is not likely to be as severe as anticipated. Nevertheless, \*iile the 
nurribers of teachers needed mi^t not be as (jreat as was feared * in the early 
and inid-ei<^ties, the problem of quality reanains. Unless we can somehow 
t^ a larger proportion of intellectually-strong people to enter teaching, 
our public schools will never inprove in significant ways. 

Project SELECT ctemonstrated that the very bri^test people at a cocMunity 
college can be recruited into teaching. Using these saite techniques 
(ad^)ted, of course, for different settings) , it would be similarly 
possible to attract other bri^t people into teaching — from sources such 
as private sector and military retirees, outstanding graduates 'of liberal 
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arts colleges, and people considering changes in careers. 

The iipact of Project SEXECT, then, is by no means limited to ccitmmity 
colleges. While we cOTtinue to believe that students at cataoounity colleges 
r^resent a largely-untapped pool of potentially outstanding teachers, the 
project has edso developed recruitment techniques that can be used in a 
variety of other settings for recruiting talented people into teaching, Vfe 
know that targeted outreach sudi as this is required if the talent pool for 
teaching is to be substantially enriched; Project SELECT has proven that it 
is possible to do so. More efforts like Project SELECT are necessary if 
our public school teaching force is ever to reach the level of quality that 
we reed. 
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I. 2 and 3. Self-explanatory. 

4 Enter the employer identification number 
assigned by the U S Internal Revenue Service 

5 Space reserved for an account number or other 
identifying number assigned by the recipient. 

6. Check ytt only if this is the last report for the 
period shown in item S. 

7 Self*expIanatory. 

4 Unless you havt received other instructions from 
tht awarding agency, enter the beginning and 
ending dates of tht current funding period. If this 
is a multi-ytar program, tht Federal agency 
might require cumulative reporting through 
constcutivt funding pthodi. In thAt cast, enter 
tht btfinainff and tndiitff dattt of tht grant 
period, and in tht rttt ef thttt inatructiont. 
substitutt tht urai '^graak ptriod* for '*fUndinf 
ptrtod.'* 

Self-explanatory, 

The purpott^eoluxQAit 1, 11 tad QI it to shew tht 
efTtct of this rtportiflff ptriodTt tnuuattiofit on 
cumulativt flntaeitl ttttut* Tht tmounts 
enttrtd ia coltiam I will nonnally bt tht itrnt as 
thost in colttom m of tht prtintut rtport ia tht 
same funding period. If this ia tht firtt or only 
report of tht funding pthod^ Itavt coluaina I and 
II blank. If you nttd to adjuat taMuntt enttrtd 
on prtviout reports, footnott tht column r ^ntr/ 
on this report and-ttuch an tsplanaiioii* 

lOa. Enttr toUl prograa outlays less any rebates, 
refunds, or othtr crtdita. For rtporu prtpared on 
a cash basis, outlayt art tht sum of actual cash 
disburstiatau (W dirttt costs for goods and 
strvicts, tht aatuattf iadirtct exptast chargtdL 
the valut of ia^kiad eontributions spplitd, and 
tht amount of cash sdvanm and paymtnu madt 
t^ sub-rt«ip:9ats. For rtports prtpartd on an 
accrual basis, outlays art tht sum of actual cash 
disburstmtnu for dirtet charges for goods and 
services, tht amount of indirect expense 
incurred, tht valut of in-kind contributions 
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c. nbutions applitd. and the net increase or 
decretst in the amounts owtd by the recipient for 
joods and othtr property received, for services 
performed by employees, contractors 
subgrantees and other payees, and other 
amounts becoming owed under programs for 
which no current services or performances are 
required, such as annuities, insurance claims, 
and other benefit payments. 

lOb. Stil-explanatory. 

lOc. Self-explanatory. 

lOd. Enur tht amount of unliquidattd obligations, 
including unliquidattd obligations to subgran- 
tees and con^xactors. 

Cnliquidattd obligations on a cash basis are 
oblffations inctarrtd* but not ytt paid. On an 
accrual basis, thty art obligations incurred, but 
for which aa outlay has not ytt bttn recorded 

Oo not includt any aaiouats oa line lOd that havt 
bttn includtd oa liatt lOa, hor c 

On tht flnal rtport, lint tCd must bt xtro. 

lOt. f, h and i. Stif«tiplanatory. 

IIa« Stlf-tzplanatory. 

lib. Enttr tht indirtct cost rata in effect during tht 
reporting period. 

I Ic. Cnttr tht aoouat of tht bast sfainst «Kich tht 
rata was appUtd. 

lid. Enttr tht total amount of indirtct cosu charged 
during tht rtport ptriod. 

lit. CnUrthtPtdtralshartofthtaoiount in Ud. 

Nott: If aiart tkan am^ rttt was ia tfftet dunng tht 
ptriod shown in itta attach a Khedule 
showinc tht basts against which the dJTerent 
rates wtrt applitd, tht resptctive rates, the 
calendar periods thty wtrt in effect, amounts 
of indirect eaptnst charged to the proje<t. and 
tht Federsl shart of indirect exptriM cnarged 
to the project to data. 
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